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The references in the following bibliography from the literature 
on exceptional children are classified as follows: publications con- 
cerned with (1) subnormal and backward children, (2) behavior and 
problem cases, (3) superior and gifted children, (4) the blind and 
partially seeing, (5) crippled children, (6) deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children, (7) delicate children, (8) speech defectives, and (9) general 
references. The references in the first three of these classifications 
were compiled and annotated by Dr. Hollingworth; those in the 
fourth to the eighth classifications, inclusive, by Dr. Martens. Each 
of the two compilers supplied some of the general references. 


SUBNORMAL AND BACKWARD CHILDREN 


182. Amoss, Harry E., and DE Laporte, HELEN. Training Handicapped 
Children. Toronto, Canada: Ryerson Press, 1933. Pp. 328. 
A description of work done in Ontario schools for pupils who are unfortunate 
deviates, including those in rural classes. Also includes a manual of classroom 
procedure. 


183. CLARK, L. P. ‘The Present and Future Outlook in the Treatment of 
Amentia,” Psychiatric Quarterly, VII (January, 1933), 50-71. 


The idea is expressed that psychoanalysis may be applied to mental defectives 
in such a way as to further their education. 


184. LopincieR, ANDREW Stewart. “Brain Surgery in Epilepsy and Feeble- 

mindedness,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XV (April, 1933), 89-93- 

A statement of the progress and the present status of cerebral surgery. for the 

relief of the epileptic and the feeble-minded. Rs EAR GL AG 

185. Lorp, ArtHuR B. “A Survey of Four Hundred Forty-nine Special Class 

Nit Pupils,’ Journal of Educational Research, X XVII (Octdber, 1933)5 
108-14. LIBRA Ft a 

A study was made in Massachusetts of 230 mentally deficient persons sixteen 

to twenty-one years of age who had left the public schools and of 229 pupils 
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tient groups. However, the court cases selected for this study are 
too few to give conclusive findings. It is noteworthy that the per- 
centages of delinquents are higher for the border-line and the dull- 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF DELINQUENTS AND PERCENTAGE OF DELIN- 
QUENCIES IN EACH INTELLIGENCE GROUP 


Intelligence Number of Percentage of Percentage of 
Quotient Children Delinquents Delinquencies 
[9 Seong p OPV NMEA AC QTM ly 7 18.9 22.0 
Teo RAE Jie ous 3 Raa 13 35.1 35.6 
SION kW, Ws, Ga apna Io 270 25.4 
GTP LION Ae Oe 7 18.9 16.9 


normal groups than for the feeble-minded and the normal groups. In | 
the two latter groups the percentages of delinquents are the same. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

An investigation of thirty-seven delinquents examined by the 
writer in the Norfolk Juvenile Court reveals that the problem of ju- 
venile delinquency is provoked by a number of causative factors. 
While the antisocial conduct of the young offender may be regarded 
as a symptom of poor mental health, we cannot interpret his dis- 
ordered behavior until we are in possession of every aetiological fact 
that scientific exploration can uncover. Too frequently there is a 
tendency on the part of students of juvenile delinquency to attach 
disproportionate importance to the oft-discovered factor of intellec- 
tual deficit. These students feel that mental deficiency and defective 
inhibitory powers go hand in hand and tend to produce distorted 
types of behavior. That attitude was scrupulously avoided in this 
study, and the following results were derived. (1) A large majority 
of the thirty-seven juvenile delinquents are not mentally deficient. 
The belief that feeble-mindedness is in itself the outstanding cause 
of juvenile delinquency i is not substantiated by the findings of this 
study. {2) ‘There are in. the group as many normally intelligent as 
there are feéble-minded delinquents. (3) A larger number of offend- 
ers 1s found 4 an the border-line group than is found in any other ~ 
group. (4) The general intelligence level of the male offenders is 
higher than that of the female offenders. 
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still in special classes. Many of these pupils and former pupils had adjusted 
adequately to their social-economic condition, although delinquency was much 
more frequent than among the generality of like age. 


186. Piotrowsk1, Z. A. “The Test Behavior of Schizophrenic Children,” 
Proceedings and Addresses of the Fifty-seventh Annual Session of the Amer- 
ican Association on Mental Decifiency, XX XVIII (1933), 332-44. 
Qualitative analyses of psychometric-test results for six schizophrenic and 
eight mentally deficient children show that the former do better on verbal tests 
and the latter on performance tests. 


187. PoRTENIER, Litt1an G. Pupils of Low Mentality in High School. Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, No. 568. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. vili-+110. 

The intellectual resources among high-school pupils have been gradually de- 
creasing with the increase in attendance. Pupils with intelligence quotients 
below 85 were studied in detail. It was found that these pupils are receiving 
credit for effort rather than for achievement. Pupils of low mentality who 
reach high school tend to differ from the dull in general in that the former are 
more industrious and conformist and belong to better families than the latter. 


188. PoTTER, Howarp W. “A Clinical Consideration of Mental Deficiency,” 
Psychiatric Quarterly, VII (April, 1933), 195-202. 
A presentation of a medical point of view, in which the hypothesis is expressed 
that treatment and training in cases of mental deficiency will be more adequate 
when arranged for the clinical condition instead of the mental-age level. 


189. Witty, PAUL ANDREW, and BEAMAN, F. N. ‘The Play of Mental Devi- 
ates,’ Mental Hygiene, XVII (October, 1933), 618-34. 
Observation shows that mentally deficient children cannot participate in games 
that require much organization. Simple group games are appropriate, as well 
as dancing, excursions, music, manual projects, and simple dramatics. 


BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CASES? 


-I90. ACKERLY, SPAFFORD. ‘‘Rebellion and Its Relation to Delinquency and 
Neurosis in Sixty Adolescents,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
III (April, 1933), 147-60. 
A study of the interrelations between overt rebellion and delinquency or neuro- 
sis, as shown by thirty delinquent and thirty non-delinquent siblings. 


tor. McCiureE, W. E. “Intelligence of 600 Juvenile Delinquents,” Journal of 
Juvenile Research, XVII (January, 1933), 35-43. 
A study of 602 juvenile delinquents brought before the juvenile court of Lucas 
County, at Toledo, Ohio. The mean intelligence quotient. (Stanford-Binet) 
was 79.34, with a range from 4o to 118. The birthday ages ranged from 7 to 
17 years. 
t See also Item 86 in the list of selected references appearing in the March, 1934, 


‘number of the Elementary School Journal and Item 371 in the May, 1934, number of 
the School Review. 
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192. MarLierR, Jutius B. “The Trend of Juvenile Delinquency in New York 
City,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XVII (January, 1933), 10-18. 
A survey of the records of the Children’s Court, New York City, for the years 
1902-32. The chief finding relates to the increase in the proportion of girls 
arraigned. The ratio of boys to girls in the first decade studied was sixty to 
one; in the latest decade, it was eight to one. 


103. SHIMBERG, Myra E., and IsraEiTE, JupitH. “‘A Study of Recidivists 
and First Offenders of Average and Defective Intelligence,’’ American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, III (April, 1933), 175-80. 

At the Judge Baker Foundation, in Boston, there was found to be practically 
no difference in adjustment between offenders of average intelligence and those 
of defective intelligence, either as recidivists or as first offenders. 


SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN 


194. CATTELL, PsycHe. “Do the Stanford-Binet IQ’s of Superior Boys and Girls | 
Tend To Decrease or Increase with Age?” Journal of Educational Re- | 
search, XXVI (May, 1033), 668-73. | 
A Harvard study conflicts with the Stanford study, previously published, in 
showing for superior children an increase of intelligence quotient with age. In 
both studies intelligence quotients of girls regressed more frequently than 
those of boys. Methods of selecting children and age differences between the 
two groups may underlie the conflict in results. | 


195. MARTENS, EvisE H. Teachers’ Problems with Exceptional Children: 

IT. Gifted Children. United States Office of Education Pamphlet No. 41 
(1933). Pp. iv+46. 
An explanation of the nature and the needs of the intellectually gifted child, 
with suggestions for classroom procedures. Eleanor Schmidt and Mary Porter 
contributed an account of an activity unit worked out in the public schools of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING 


196. BLEND, FRANCES. ‘Recreation of Blind Children in the Public Schools,” 
Outlook for the Blind, XX VII (October, 1933), 171-74. 


A discussion of objectives, attitudes, and methods which should be considered 

in providing appropriate recreation for blind children in the public day schools. © 
Stresses re-creation as a goal of play activities. The development of ability on © 
the part of the blind child to take his place with seeing children is considered 
essential in his education. 


a et 


197. CuTSFoRTH, THoMAS Dari. The Blind in School and Society. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1933. Pp. xx+264. 
A psychological study of the personality of the blind. Includes consideration of | 
emotional problems, aesthetic appreciation, fantasy life, voice and speech, and 


social adjustment. Implications for the educational program are discussed. 
A bibliography is included. 
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198. HATHAWAY, WINIFRED. “History and Development of Sight-saving 
Classes in the United States,’ Sight-Saving Review, III (March, 1933), 
2037: 

A paper presented at the annual meeting of the International Association for 
the Prevention of Blindness held in Paris, November 19, 1932. A comprehen- 
sive discussion of the development of sight-saving classes and of such problems 
as organization and administration, equipment, curriculum, supervision, teach- 
er training, vocational guidance, and finance. 


199. McLrop, Beatrice. Teachers’ Problems with Exceptional Children: 
| I. Blind and Partially Seeing Children. United States Office of Educa- 
tion Pamphlet No. 40 (1933). Pp. 32. 

Written primarily for teachers in rural and small urban districts where 
special supervision is not available. Treats of the common problems encoun- 
tered by the teacher in dealing with children who have seriously defective vision. 


' 200. MERRy, Rate VicKERS. Problems in the Education of Visually Handi- 
capped Children. Harvard Studies in Education, Vol. XIX. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1933. Pp. xiv+244. 

A comprehensive survey of the educational status of blind and partially seeing 
children. Presents a historical background and discusses problems of objec- 
tives, organization, methods, and teacher training. Discusses also the topics of 
intelligence and achievement of visually handicapped children, health condi- 
tions, personality and guidance problems. Includes a bibliography. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


| 201. Cartson, Eart R. “The Education of the Birth Injured,” Journal of 
i Health and Physical Education, V (January, 1934), 14-16, 56. 

An address given before the convention of the American Physical Education 
Association, Therapeutic Section, held at Louisville, Kentucky, in April, 
1933. The statement is made that ‘‘a sound mind behind a crippled body will 
also become crippled unless adequate channels of expression can be found” 
(p. 14). How expression can be facilitated in cases of disturbances arising from 
birth injury is the theme of this address. Mental and muscle training should 
go hand in hand. 


) 202. GerMANO, Guy G. “The Volunteer Teaching Corps: A Movement To 
Provide Instruction for Crippled, Bedridden, and Shut-in Children, in 
Akron, Ohio,” Education, LIV (September, 10933), 44-46. 

Describes a plan of assisting handicapped children in which “‘a corps of unpaid 
volunteers, composed largely of unemployed and ex-school teachers, are giving 
several hours weekly of their time and professional efforts in order to instruct 
bedridden, crippled, and shut-in children who would otherwise be deprived of 
an education, due to depleted school funds” (p. 44). 


) 203. IncrAM, Marcuerite L. “Trends in Education of Crippled Children,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, VI (February, 1933), 339-47. 

A review of what has been accomplished in the field of education of crippled 
children, particularly during the past ten years. 
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204. WILLIAMS, HorTENSE L. ‘“‘How Normal Recreation Has Been Adapted 
for Crippled Children,” Crippled Child, XI (October, 1933), 35-37: 


A description of activities and experiments in providing recreation for crippled 
children carried out in Los Angeles under direction of the author. The ortho- 
pedic hospital-school for physically handicapped children was used as a labo- 
ratory for investigating what could be done. The work was carried on by the 
playground and recreational department of the city, in which the author is 
director of institutional recreation. 


DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING 


205. BRowN, Harry B. “The Vocational Activities of Pupils of the Pennsyl- 

vania Institution for the Deaf during the Past 12 Years,” American 
Annals of the Deaf, LX XVIII (March, 1933), 132-44. 
Reports results of an investigation made of the vocational aspects of education 
of the deaf. On the basis of the data received from questionnaires filled in by 
former pupils of schools for the deaf, recommendations are made for the modifi- 
cation of work at the Pennsylvania school. 


206. GOLDSTEIN, Max A. Problems of the Deaf. St. Louis, Missouri: Laryngo- 
"scope Press, 1933. Pp. 580. 
A compendium of information pertaining to physiological, psychological, and 
pedagogical phases of the subject treated. Includes historical data, a discus- 
sion of hearing devices, lists of schools for the deaf, and citations of state laws 
affecting the education of deaf children. 


207. MAcKANE, KeritH. A Comparison of the Intelligence of Deaf and Hearing 
Children. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 585. New — 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. viii+48. 
From a study of the reactions of comparable groups of deaf and hearing children 
to three performance scales and a non-language test, the author concludes that 
“the performance scale and the non-language test measure different abilities, — 
for the study plainly shows that the same deaf children may be less than a year 
retarded in their responses to performance scales and yet be two years retarded 
in their responses to the non-language test” (p. 44). A bibliography is included. 


208. Norris, ANNE C. “Hard-of-Hearing Children,” Journal of Educational — 
Sociology, VI (February, 1933), 323-30. 
A survey of findings with regard to methods of education of hard-of-hearing — 
children. Summarizes the report in this field made by the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. 


209. ‘Problems of Schools for the Deaf in Common with Schools in General: — 
First Committee Report on Chicago Conferences,’ Volta Review, XXXV — 
(October, 1933), 405-10, 433-34; ‘‘Special Problems in the Education of — 
the Deaf; Section C of the Chicago Round Tables,” Volta Review, © 
XXXV (November, 1933), 454-67. 

Two reports of round-table conferences held in Chicago June 26 to July 27, 
1933, under the auspices of the University of Chicago and the American As- — 
sociation To Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. The first article is — 
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210. 


2I1. 


212. 


gE4: 


214. 


215. 


devoted to consideration of problems of administration of schools for the deaf. 
The second article deals with special problems of instruction. 


DELICATE CHILDREN 


Eper, Howarp L. “The Undernourished Child,” Archives of Pediatrics, L 
(September, 1933), 628-41. 
Describes the work being done at Sunshine Cottage, a preventorium in Santa 
Barbara, California. The author holds that the under-nourished child requires 
a complete change of environment and that the best results may be obtained in 
a preventorium. 


LININGER, FRED F. “Relation of the Use of Milk to the Physical and 
Scholastic Progress of Undernourished School Children,’’ American 
Journal of Public Health, XXIII (June, 1933), 555-60. 


Presents data on the relation of the use of milk to the progress of pupils enrolled 
in special health classes conducted by the division of medical inspection in the 
Philadelphia public schools over a two-year period. Positive results were ob- 
tained from the treatment given. 


OPPENHEIMER, Extra. “The Health of Children and the Depression,” 
Journal of the American Dietetic Association, IX (January, 1934), 361-60. 


The author reports on the extent of malnutrition which is developing through- 
out the country as a result of the depression and shows some of the possible 
effects in maladjustment and the development of physical defects. 


SPEECH DEFECTIVES 


BLUEMEL, CHARLES SIDNEY. ‘‘The Dominant Gradient in Stammering,”’ 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, XIX (April, 1933), 233-42. 
An address delivered at the annual meeting of the American Society for the 
Study of Disorders of Speech held at St. Louis, November 26, 1932. The au- 
thor does not accept the dominant-gradient theory of Orton, Travis, and 
Bryngelson but considers it an important first attempt to solve the problem of 
stammering in neurological terms. 


BROWN, FREDERICK W. “‘Personality Integration as the Essential Factor 
in the Permanent Cure of Stuttering,’ Mental Hygiene, XVII (April, 


1933), 266-77. 

The author questions: ‘‘Is it not probable that personality integration is the 
essential factor in the permanent cure of stuttering, by whatever method it is 
accomplished, and that the various methods are successful to the extent to 
which they serve as useful tools in bringing about a greater degree of emotional 
stability in the individual stutterer, both in his personal reactions and atti- 
tudes and in his social relationships?” (P. 277.) 


Jounson, WENDELL. ‘‘An Interpretation of Stuttering,”’ Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, XIX (February, 1933), 70-76. 
An interpretation based on the result of an examination of all the important 
experimental studies of stuttering, the author’s own study of the influence of 
stuttering on the personality, and an intensive introspective analysis of his 
own stuttering. 
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STINCHFIELD, SARA MAr. Speech Disorders. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1933. Pp. xii+-342. 
A psychological study of the various defects of speech, with considerable atten- 
tion given to causative factors and to methods of educational therapy. Typical 
case studies are cited. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


The Handicapped Child. Report of the Committee on Physically and 
Mentally Handicapped, William J. Ellis, Chairman. Section IV, The 
Handicapped: Prevention, Maintenance, Protection. White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. New York: Century Co., 
1933. Pp. xxvi-+-452. 


Considers physical, social, and educational problems involved in care of handi- 
capped children. Bibliographies are included. 


Horman, Portia. “The Relationship between General Mental Develop- 
ment and Manual Dexterity,” British Journal of Psychology, XXIII 


(January, 1933), 279-83. 

The achievements on a ball-and-slot test of children with an average mental 
ratio of 103 were compared during four weeks of practice with achievements of 
children with an average mental ratio of 58. The former started at a higher 
point than the latter, but the two groups ended with no statistically significant 
difference between them. 


Jorpan, A. M. “Parental Occupations and Children’s Intelligence 
Scores,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XVII (April, 1933), 103-10. 


Among the children of manual laborers there are many more feeble-minded 
than chance would allow. However, the offspring of such fathers are nearer 
the norms of mental tests at six years of age than they are at thirteen years. 
This fact suggests that poverty of environment may contribute to the low 
scores of such children on group tests involving language, more particularly 
since the scores on non-language tests are higher. 


Laycock, SAMUEL Ratpu. ‘‘Adjustments of Superior and Inferior School 
Children,’ Journal of Social Psychology, IV (August, 1933), 353-06. 
Children who are intellectually superior make superior adjustments in spheres 
other than the intellectual, while inferior intellect is accompanied by inferior 
adjustments. The relation between degree of intellect and degree of adjust- 
ment is, however, far from perfect. 


Martens, Evise H. Organization for Exceptional Children within State 

Departments of Education. United States Office of Education Pamphlet 
No. 42 (1933). Pp. 36. 
An analysis of existing provisions made in state departments of education for 
the organization and supervision of the education of exceptional children. 
Includes organization charts for the thirteen states in which a special bureau or 
division has been established for this service. 
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| 222. MILLAR, SEVILLE, and ODENCRANTZ, LouIsE C. ‘‘Vocations for the Handi- 
| capped,’ Occupations, XII (October, 1933), 18-28. 

An article written from the standpoint of the vocational-guidance counselor, 
who is often confronted with the problem of advising in the occupational 
placement of a physically handicapped boy or girl. Handicaps of various types 
are analyzed, special difficulties met with in attempting to secure work are 
shown, and the jobs which persons suffering from handicaps of various types 
are best fitted to fill are described. 


223. Moore, MARGARET WHITESIDE. A Study of Young High School Graduates. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 583. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. x-+78. 


Pupils graduating from Pennsylvania high schools before the sixteenth birth- 
day tend to be intellectually superior, but among them are some of mediocre 
mentality. The results are based on a four-year cumulative record and indicate 
great need for better understanding of the individual pupil. 


224. UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EpucaTion. “The Education of Exceptional 
Children,” Biennial Survey of Education, 1930-32, chap. vi. United 
States Office of Education Bulletin No. 2, 1933. 
A descriptive and statistical summary of the developments that have taken 
place in the education of exceptional children during the two-year period. 
Statistics are based on data for 1931-32 as reported by city school systems. 
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REVIEWS AND Book NOTES 


The mental and social development of children. —The lively contemporary in- 
terest in the early years of childhood is leading to the appearance of numerous re- 
search studies and systematic discussions of the mental, social, and physical as- 
pects of child development. Jersild’s book! is concerned primarily with the men- 
tal characteristics of childhood, but it includes chapters on social development, 
personality, and character. It is a systematic survey built chiefly on findings 
of research studies, including many of the author’ s own observations. An exten- 
sive bibliography of research literature 1s: included. The point of view is scien- 
tific rather than pedagogical. x 

The book begins with a discussion of the sensory and the motor capacities of 
the newborn child: “Although we cannot peer into the mental life of the new- 
born child, careful observation of his behavior leads us to believe that there 
would not be much to see” (p. 1). There follows a brief but satisfactory account 
of the reflexes of the infant, of his responses to pain, taste, smell, light, sound, and 
temperature. The infant’s behavior changes rapidly even during the first few 
hours of life. “The factors which produce changes i in behavior with age may be 
classed under two general headings: maturation and learning” (p. 18). Aside 
from an increase in the number and the variety of 2 a, child’s movements with in- 
creasing age, there occur two kinds of modification, of already existing move- 
ment. The first is specialization: “Mass activity gives way to more specialized 
activity ; the child’s responses become more individualized where previously they 
were diffuse and generalized” (pp. 19-20). The second kind of change in be- 
havior is brought about by conditioning i in accordance with the principle that — 
“a part of a past total stimulus may function for the whole” (p. 22). This modi- 
fication of behavior very early in life is significant because ‘ ‘each new conditioned 
response that is established means a widening of the range of stimuli to which 
the child is susceptible, and this in turn means a widening of the scope of his be- 
havior” (p. 23). In this statement Jersild en a confusion of thinking of which 
he is seldom guilty. A “conditioned response” means the ability to respond to 
more and more specialized stimuli or the ability to make different responses than 


t Arthur T. Jersild, Child Psychology. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1933. Pp. 
xiv+462. $3.00. 
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